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search to-day in vain among our writings, for scien-tific advice touching labor-inefficiency or industrial disloyalty, for prophecies and plans about the rise in our industrialism of economic classes unharmonious and hostile?
'' The fair answer seems this: We economists speculate little on human motives. We are not curious about the great basis of fact which dynamic and behavioris-tic psychology has gathered to illustrate the instinct stimulus to human activity. Most of us are not interested, to think of what a psychologically full or satisfying life is. We are not curious to know that a great school of behavior analysis called the Freudian has been built around the analysis of the energy outbursts brought by society's balking of the native human instincts. Our economic literature shows that we are but rarely curious to know whether industrialism is suited  to man's inherited nature, or what man in turn will do to our rules of economic conduct in case these rules are repressive. The motives to economic activity which have done the major service in orthodox  economic texts and teachings have been either the vague middle-class virtues of thrift, justice, and solvency, or the equally vague moral sentiments of * striving for the welfare of others/ 'desire for the larger self/ ' desire to equip one's self well,' or, lastly, the labor-saving deduction that man is stimulated in all things economic by his desire to satisfy his wants with the smallest possible effort. All this gentle parody in   motive theorizing continued contemporaneously with the output of the rich literature of social and